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WHEN GODS ARE BORN. 

ALFRED H. LLOYD. 

THE cartoonists of recent times have been picturing 
civilization in every imaginable situation of horror 
and cruelty. She has been affronted in every conceivable 
way. Her life has been all but taken from her. Some 
great brute, perhaps, has thrown her down and holds his 
heavily booted foot across her neck or an armed warrior 
wipes the sword that he has just run through her body. 
Of course the meaning is that civilization has all but failed, 
that she may fail altogether, nature proving too much for 
her. At least she has been fearfully injured in her great 
struggle and cannot hope for recovery in many, many years. 
Sometimes, it is true, thanks to somebody's mOre optimis- 
tic mood, she has been represented as still strong and 
ascendant, able to overcome her enemies and destined in 
good time to do so completely, and recent events have been 
making this more hopeful view quite plausible. But, 
whatever of good may be coming, the idea has been wide- 
spread that the progress of civilization has been undone 
and that mankind must begin again where they began even 
thousands of years ago. In short either a great reversion 
has taken place and, as some would put it, nature rather 
than man, instinct and passion and force rather than reason 
and worth, have been in control, or, in a view sometimes 
asserted, men have simply been throwing off their disguise 
of civilization and, instead of reverting to primitive condi- 
tions, have been showing themselves without shame the 
natural creatures they really have been always and always 
will be. Those holding this latter view may even point, at 
least with a semblance of justice, to the fact that the most 
openly avowed and honest friends of civilization, albeit in 
self-defense and with apologies, have themselves had to 
revert, resorting to force, cultivating anger and hate and 
taking delight in destruction of life and property. 
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But this thing men call reversion, be it real or apparent, — 
what does it mean? What is it in fact? "Real" or 
"unreal," it must be something and so mean something. 
Perhaps men see reversion, having a false idea of progress. 
Perhaps reversion is necessary at critical moments to force 
great issues. Perhaps human nature does at times waive 
the nicer manners of civilization, civilization being only so 
much Pharisaism, and in word and deed confess to its 
always natural and primary, as well as primitive, self. 
Whatever the explanation, however, certainly appalling 
forces have recently been let loose, forces that had long 
seemed under control or at least no longer considerable. 
Violence and destruction have broken loose and possess 
the world and have seemed to many to spell only disaster. 
What can the real explanation be? In particular: Are 
instinct, passion, force, now so much in evidence, exclu- 
sively savage and brutish? 

History ought to throw some light, for history has shown 
other "reversions." Not for the first time in her long 
struggle upwards is civilization in such a crisis. There 
was, to give the very familiar and very positive example, 
the downfall of the ancient Mediterranean civilizations 
with all the wars and all the violence and destruction 
incident thereto and later there was the passing — should 
we also call it appalling? — of the mediaeval regime. In 
the first instance the "return to nature" was attended with 
abundant evidence of all that is brutish. Lawlessness, 
sensuality, brutality were everywhere. Might made 
right. The institutional integrity and stability, social and 
political, of the old civilizations were undone from causes 
internal and external, the two seeming in cordial co-opera- 
tion, and nature had her way, her passions running riot, 
injuring or wholly destroying what men had achieved and 
long warmly cherished. In the second instance, too, thanks 
to the waning authority of the ruling institution, the Roman 
church, to the asserted naturalism and humanism, to the 
rise of the enthusiasm for things secular and temporal, a 
cloistered human life moved out into the world and openly 
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spirit turned flesh. Nature long suppressed seemed again 
to come to her own and man found more interest in 
earth than in heaven. The material and sensuous, often 
expressed in sensuality and brutality, were once more re- 
leased and, as in the first, so in the fifteenth century came 
a startling reversion from civilization. There was the 
sensuous Renaissance, reviving antiquity and paganism, 
and soon followed the Reformation, which openly sought 
to liberate the spiritual from the secular but which certainly 
at least as truly did liberate the secular from the spiritual. 
So, truly, not now for the first time in its long struggle 
is civilization suffering from reversion. But, as should at 
once be pointed out, those two instances of reversion, bring- 
ing such sensuality and brutality, show more than merely 
materialism. Something besides a release of natural forces 
and primitive passions characterizes them. In the most 
materialistic and individualistic age of Mediterranean life — 
"Unto Caesar that which is Caesar's" — there came to the 
world a great spiritual vision. There came, indeed, not 
merely the vision, but also great and positive spiritual 
achievement. Material Rome and spiritual Rome arose 
together and in our thought and appraisal to-day 'should be 
inseparable as in their own lif e so long ago they were insepa- 
rable. Individualism was no more the way of worldly ambi- 
tion and great offensive selfishness than the way of great noble 
personal achievement. Christ and Csesar were contem- 
poraries; St. Paul and Nero. Not only in theology and 
philosophy, but in fact, when the physical and the sensuous 
were so obtrusive, man found a soul as well as a body. 
Nay, more! The primitive forces and passions raged; 
might made right; and out of the great upheavals of nature 
God was born or — should I rather say? — was born again. 
I speak now, not for any particular orthodoxy, not for any 
formal creed, but for actual living experience of that time. 
The life of that time, then, was indeed very brutal, but it 
was also, certainly not less noticeably, not less obtrusively, 
very religious. Somehow, as it may be well to remember, 
deep religious experience has ever depended on a certain 
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sensuous intensity, on a certain sensuous and almost materi- 
alistic realism. God and nature have ever been very near. 

In the fifteenth century the spiritual was also as assertive 
as the material and sensuous. Not only did men sail west 
in order to go east; not only did they seek Eldorado in the 
name of Christ as well as of king; but also they turned 
human and natural in order to become more spiritual. 
The times produced Machiavelli but also Savanarola; and 
the Borgias, but also Luther. The storms of earth were 
violent and destructive, but the soul of man seemed to 
thrive as it was tried — could language be more significant? 
— by fire and tempest, and birth, or rebirth, came, once 
more, to the great things of the spirit. 

Reversion, then, such is the evidence of history, is to 
something besides mere material violence and savagery. 
Something very different from primitive passion, as this is 
usually understood, is really involved; or, by some subtle 
alchemy, instinct and passion and force are themselves not 
exclusively brutish, being what souls may be made of or 
what may give birth to Gods. The term itself, reversion, 
may or may not be the best term, but in the actual move- 
ment, under whatever name, the ideal future is implicated 
quite as much as the unideal past or the primitive, to which 
the so-called reversion is made, must include the spiritual 
as well as the physical, God as well as nature, the nobly 
personal as well as the ignobly selfish. Violence, in short, 
may work reform as well as destruction and instinct be a 
basis of good as well as of evil. In time of reversion do 
men renew their worst passions? They renew also their 
best passions, reviving the vital sources of the culture and 
civilization they may seem to be betraying. 

It is not at all strange, I think, that the primitive should 
have come to stand for the undeveloped and barbarous, 
since the primitive, not unlike the simple life on the old 
farm, is what has been left behind and outgrown. The 
primitive is natural and informal and lawless; it is nature 
unclothed and unrestrained; and its naturalness and sim- 
plicity are easily misjudged or seen only from one side. 
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But, necessarily, nature and her so-called lawlessness, her 
lack of restraint, even because primitive, hold all that is 
good and worth while as well as all that is evil for human 
life. The past and outgrown may seem undesirable, de- 
generate, bad; but, strangely enough, its revival in this char- 
acter has commonly awakened longings for the "good old 
times." So, I say again, reversion to the primitive is 
always more than disastrous retrogression. The primitive, 
holding the good as well as the evil, God as well as nature, 
can be, as men revert to it, only life's great and constant 
conflict once more openly renewed and, as is specially to be 
added, also greatly intensified with each renewal. It is 
greatly intensified, because the return or renewal is bound to 
have a deliberate and volitional character, a conscious deter- 
mination and purpose, lacking to the actual, natural fife of 
earlier time, and it is intensified, again, because to the 
renewed conflict men bring all the acquired and developed 
resources and instruments of their civilization. When 
civilized men break loose, renewing for good or for ill all 
that is primitive and engaging in searching vital conflict, 
then, in truth, there is a tug-of-war. 

As commonly used, reversion and progress are quite 
opposite terms and, as might be expected, misconception 
has affected the latter as well as the former. If reversion 
has been return only to disastrous violence, to passion, 
instinct, force, progress has been escape from these, imply- 
ing movement towards complete and final achievement, 
that is, towards life without passion, with complete control 
if not even total suppression of instinct, with gentleness 
and passivity of spirit, say even in heaven instead of on 
earth. Such a visionary, abstractly idealistic and, to add to 
my hard epithets, perfectionistic notion of progress, how- 
ever, has no sanction in actual history nor can it ever appeal 
forcefully to normal human nature. Surely men commonly 
strive, not for mere final peace, but that, peace secured in 
certain relations and conditions, they may strive again on 
some new battlefield with still greater vigor and efficiency. 

Here is hardly the place for discussion of the different 
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fields, or levels, of human conflict. Suffice it to say simply 
that there are lower and higher levels and then that prog- 
ress is concerned, not with peace without further fighting, 
but with peace that makes higher fighting possible. What 
do I mean by higher fighting? I mean fighting that is at 
once more efficient and more intense, that shows more self- 
control and so more dependence on rational methods and 
instruments and that has respect to the higher rather than 
the lower impulses and faculties of human nature. But, 
again, progress consists in elevation of the fighting spirit, 
not in its suppression, and accordingly it is a condition of 
progress that at any time of reversion, besides the renewal, 
deliberate and intense, of basal conflict, there will be also 
a conscious and determined struggle for security in the 
higher ways of fighting. In any game can be seen what 
this means. Some player turns lawless and his associates, 
in the interest of a tenser, more controlled and more skilful 
contest, will bid him "play the game" and will discredit 
him if he fail to comply. Progress consists in learning to 
play the game and in the game itself becoming ever a better 
game. In the large relations of life, social and political, 
the constant call for democracy is only the way men have 
of bidding each other play the game. It is a protest against 
some low way of fighting and an attending aristocracy in 
order that some higher way, bringing its own aristocracy, 
may be established. There is, therefore, no essential 
pacifism about democracy, as some have imagined. Quite 
the reverse. What democracy demands is a good and 
worthy game. Recent events afford very conclusive proof 
of this. Democracy in its real character and meaning is 
not a call from Utopia or some Golden Age, but a girding of 
the loins for more effective and productive effort, and prog- 
ress is not a growing away from instinct, passion, force, 
but a growing in and through them, a growing up to them. 
My reply to those who have held, rather cynically, that 
in time of reversion man is only throwing off his disguise of 
civilization and showing himself for what he has been and 
will be always, a sordid, selfish creature, resorting to force 
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and fist, must now be evident. Disclosure of basal, pri- 
mary human nature there certainly is, but in this are no 
necessary disgrace and ho necessary decline. There may 
be honor and progress. At such a time depths of human 
goodness are exposed as well as depths of human wicked- 
ness and optimists, not merely cynics and pessimists, have 
good ground for satisfaction. The cynics too easily forget 
that, when civilized mankind revert to nature, there is that 
tug-of-war, which is indeed a tug-of-war, being — to express 
the natural feeling of its day and generation — always the 
"greatest war in history," and which also shows primitive 
instinct, passion, force arrayed on both sides. 

Before direct application of what has been said is made to 
events of the present time, there is one more general fact 
about returns to nature that is certainly worth remarking, 
if it be not even of supreme importance. Thus, it is very 
significant that at any time of reversion there have appeared 
great commanding personalities. Not only are Gods born 
then, but also great men. Great wars, I suppose, whether 
so described or not, must always be religious wars, wars of 
the gods, but also great human personalities, springing out 
of the conditions of the time as leaders of men, are impor- 
tant to the fighting. Human greatness, too, in the history 
of any people, as it has appeared, now in these leaders, now 
in those, would seem to be proportional to the radical 
character of the changes which the leadership is serving. 
Greatest leadership has come at greatest crises. A truism, 
perhaps ; yet pertinent here. 

Can I possibly show how the greatest leaders arise? In 
a national course of events formal civilizations weaken or 
fall; life ceases to be under real control of its visible 
and once authoritative institutions — always influences for 
uniformity and checks on originality ; the letter of the law, 
necessarily local and superficial, gives way; and there 
comes, as natural incident of the resulting broadening and 
deepening of life, a setting free of the spirit. "The spirit 
not the letter" is such an oft-heard cry and often it is given 
little heed; but the drama, the rise and the fall and, one 
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may properly add, the final lesson or the real harvest of a 
whole civilization may be in it. The letter is so provincial; 
the spirit is cosmopolitan, universal; and with liberation of 
the spirit from the letter both things provincial come to be 
put to use of life at large and individuals are set free, becom- 
ing independent persons rather than mere uniformed citi- 
zens. A time of upheaval, then, and reversion is a time of 
free persons, a time of assertive individualism, the restraints 
of the traditional life of uniformity becoming little if any- 
thing more than so much convention or outer dress. The 
personal individual instead of the organized group or class 
becomes the vital unit and out of the general atmosphere, 
so constituted, great persons arise, great independent 
thinkers or seers and great practical leaders. Thus are 
the great born, not made; creatures of nature, not of formal 
civilization; and, being creatures of nature, themselves 
creators. 

The great leader must be close to nature; superior to the 
formal and literal, loyal primarily to the free, generous 
spirit. Is not nature, in her essential vitality and passion, 
the proper executive agent of the spirit? Only she can do 
its will. Civilized man is agent only of the letter, of the 
formal and visible organization. So, once more, at times 
of reversion to nature, when Gods are born, are born also 
the greatest men, grand creatures of nature, agents of the 
free spirit. If, contemporaneously, taking part in the con- 
flict, there appear also great brutal as well as great spiritual 
leaders of men, this is only what the conditions seem to 
demand, for in being a creature of nature there is always 
an essential ambiguity, as it were a fork in the road. As 
now so often indicated here, reversion to nature has in gen- 
eral its two conflicting opportunities, one being the violence 
of reform or progress, the other the violence of destruction 
and both, as they meet in primitive instinct and force, 
making the renewal of life's basal conflict. 

But reversion characterizes the present day and what has 
been found true of similar times in history must help us to 
know what to expect now. Of course now, as in the past, 
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human nature has been stirred by the "greatest war in 
history" to the depths of its best impulses as well as to 
those of its worst. Our reversion has been by no means 
one-sided. Basal conflict is going on now; an open war 
of the Gods, if ever there was such a war; and many have 
felt, it may be well to add, even in face of the appalling 
disasters, injuries, offenses, that the terrible upheaval has 
been, not just huge and grand and awesome, but spiritually 
worth while. There has been so much service; so much 
sacrifice; so much world-proportioned organization; so 
much common human feeling; so much new vision of great 
opportunities; so much emphatic demand for new life; so 
much really vigorous idealism; so much assertion of instinct 
and passion on the side of the right. The God of righteous- 
ness has not been either silent or idle and he seems sure, in 
the future, to take even more effective part. This, however, 
being recognized and appreciated, recognition and apprecia- 
tion may not be so ready for the implication, pervading the 
present discussion from its beginning, that our reversion to 
nature is really as critical as that of either the first or the 
fifteenth century. 

We are in a crisis, of course, but I may be told very 
emphatically that I have been greatly exaggerating its 
nature, that to find much and serious analogy between the 
present disturbance and those earlier disturbances is going 
quite too far, since no such revolution, as in those days, 
can possibly be preparing. Changes are coming, it is true, 
and we all wish changes; but, on the whole, except for 
some important reforms, such as a League of Nations might 
bring about, the order of things to which we are all accus- 
tomed and in which we all have our various vested interests 
must and will go on. Perhaps it will. The objector here 
may be right, as well as conservative and complacent. 
Yet, while one must not be either alarmist or visionary, 
the present is no time for complacency. One can ill afford 
to underestimate, as I think the objector is disposed to 
underestimate, the tendencies and the forces that the pres- 
ent reversion and its renewal of basal conflict has set loose 
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or — this being the special way in which these things may 
be underestimated — to assume that the political changes 
bound to come will not involve all phases of life. Dis- 
tinctly these are days of open instinct, passion, force. They 
are days in which all along the line life is being searched in 
an epoch-making degree and in one's thought and feeling 
to belittle or confine what the future has and ought to have 
in store would be to fall short of a great duty of the time. 
A great war never is and never can be only political or 
territorial in its original conditions or in its effects and, the 
present war being what it is, every human interest of what- 
ever kind must not merely expect but seek vital changes. 
The great issues of morality and of economic and industrial 
life are at stake, calling for a new reckoning. In a war of 
the Gods nothing can go untouched. Everything must 
win something. When birth, new life, comes to the Gods 
themselves, man and things human can ill afford to lag 
behind. The present may be the greatest crisis in history. 
Great, then, is the day's challenge. How it will be met 
can not be told in detail now. Great men will appear; 
have already appeared, in fact, although final estimate of 
individuals at this time would be premature. Every de- 
partment of human interest and activity, however, is being 
searched and vitally aroused for great leaders, great agents 
of the spirit, and, in view of the feeling, prevalent, near and 
far, in the life of the day, who does not know that the re- 
sponse is to be certain and inspiring? Moreover, while one 
may not call the present or the coming leaders by name, 
one is able to indicate some of the qualities that the life, to 
which they belong, is bound to exhibit. Thus, the very 
things that already in notable measure have come to 
expression in the life of the present, courage and vigor and 
concreteness — or actuality — and large, world-proportioned 
enterprise and organization and enlightened purpose, will 
assuredly in increasing measure characterize the future. 
The present war, so soon in view of the armistice to be 
over as a military ordeal, is only the beginning of the real 
struggle, but the military ordeal, however regrettable, has 
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constituted a preparation, that had to be, as the war had 
to be, for the struggle to follow. The military ordeal has 
developed the qualities that are, and still more are to be, 
in special demand. 

In face of the certain and significant changes to come, 
men will be, first of all, courageous. The courage will be 
needed and the courage and the faith of it will be forthcom- 
ing. What has the war not done to make us all courageous ! 
With the courage, further, there will be real vigor. The 
instinct, passion, force, now set loose, cannot be met by mere 
denial; they cannot be negatived or exorcised; they can 
be and must be, on the contrary, accepted and appropriated 
and rendered flesh and blood of the spirit, diverted from 
mere violence and destruction and put to constructive and 
progressive use. In time of reversion, when the Gods are 
at war, vigor, physical, natural vigor, is necessary to the 
spirit. The spirit needs the flesh. Might, not itself right, 
in these days must prove also right. When civilized man 
suffers reversion and is made naked, the spiritual and the 
physical, God and nature, may not be kept apart. Vigor, 
then, real, nature-supported vigor is a necessary character 
of the future, as well as one of the marks of the present. 

Concreteness of life, actuality, is also to be counted on, 
being a natural condition of vigor. Actual conditions, 
positive facts, can no longer be covered over, or glossed, 
with sentimentalities and generalities, but must be met 
with direct candor and practical responsibility. Realism, 
in short, if the war be indeed a preparation for the future, 
will prevail, life being vigorous, direct, actual, vital. Real- 
ism, however, not the materialism that many may be now 
inferring. Realism, at least as the term is here used, is 
not materialism by any means; it is, on the contrary, 
idealism come to earth and getting to work; scientifically 
enlightened and morally inspired; the supreme idealism, 
then; and the conflict of it — there must be the conflict — 
is like that closest of all conflicts, the conflict of the spiritual 
and the physical in the nude. Clothing is protective, as 
also are the law and order of civilization. But the war in 
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large measure has stripped life, in all departments, of its 
protective clothing, exposing what lies beneath the forms 
and arts of civilization, and this and the close hard conflict 
of it, the great battle of the nude, is what is here meant by 
realism. Plainly not a simple or naive realism, that and 
the innocent play of it belonging only to children and sav- 
ages; but a realism tense with the best meanings and pur- 
poses to which mature civilization has grown — tense with 
these purposes and tense also with the conflicting tempta- 
tions; in short, a deeply strenuous but an envisioned 
realism. 

That only world-proportioned things can interest the 
future would go nowadays almost without saying. We 
have all learned to think and feel in the large. World 
politics, world trade, world industry, world morality, 
world interests of every sort are become commonplaces. 
Henceforth national isolation or racial isolation will be 
impossible. 

But, to bring these reflections to a close, it very well sums 
up what has been the meaning here to say, as something 
very pertinent to the present time, that reversion to nature 
may have its compensations, if it do bring, as has been 
suggested, new life to God, great leaders to mankind and 
increased courage and enlarged purpose to general human 
endeavor. Certain ancient myths cannot have been alto- 
gether wrong when they associated the birth of the Gods 
with instinct, passion, force. 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 

University of Michigan. 



